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} —Jack Gibson 
> Photo taken on last year’s Central Coast Railway Club excursion 
which marked the last time No. 1 was used in passenger service. 
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ST&E No. 3, built in 1922 by Baldwin for the Humboldt Northern 
(Dolbeer & Carson Lumber Co.) 


—John P. Carrick 
No. 10, war surplus Midwest diesel, is the current workhorse. 
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“From Nuts to Bolts”... 


ST&E Serves Both 
Agriculture, Industry 


By JOHN P. CARRICK 


For many, many years railfans 
of California have reserved a 
warm spot in their hearts for a 
certain trim little eight-wheeler 
which carried the honor of being 
the oldest steam locomotive oper- 
ating in ICC service in the United 
States. This year, 1953, marked 
the retirement of this engine, 
Stockton Terminal & Eastern No. 
1. Built for the Central Pacific 
by Norris & Sons in 1867, she 
was shipped “round the Horn” 
while the Big Four’s Chinese 
coolies were still chipping the first 


transcontinental railroad through 
the Sierra Nevada. 


The one-spot is now on display 
‘at Travel Town in Griffith Park 
in Los Angeles. She put in 86 
years of active service—probably 
an all-time record in American 
railroading. On the Central Pa- 
cific she carried the name “Klam- 
ath” and later No. 31. In 1891, af- 
ter she had become the property 
of the Southern Pacific, her num- 
ber was 1193. In 1901 it was 
changed to 1215, and later to 1488. 


Erickson & Peterson, contrac- 
tors, purchased her in 1908, and 
used her in construction of the 
Los Angeles Aqueduct and Water 
Works. She joined the Stockton 
Terminal & Eastern in 1913, 
where she became their one-spot, 
and spent the next 40 years in 
workhorse service on this central 
California short line. Her last 
run in passenger service was 
November 23, 1952, with the Cen- 
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tral Coast Railway Club excur- 
sion. 


The Stockton Terminal & East- 
ern is a strange mixture of an 
industrial railroad with a distinct 
rural atmosphere. With connec- 
tions in Stockton with the West- 
ern Pacific, Southern Pacific, 
Santa Fe, Tidewater Southern, 
and Central California Traction 
Co., it competently serves a fast 
growing industrial area in the 
eastern section of the city. After 
leaving its physical connection 
with the Western Pacific at 
E. Roosevelt Ave. it follows that 
street out of town and meanders 
for some 14 miles through walnut 
groves, fruit orchards, and lush 
truck farms to its operating ter- 
minus at Linden. Here the railroad 
serves walnut and fruit packing 
sheds and a frozen food plant be- 
sides normal freight activities of 
a productive agricultural com- 
munity. 

A close inspection will reveal 
that the rails continue on through 
Linden. However, the further they 
are followed the more rusty and 
overgrown they become _ until, 
five miles beyond Linden, they 
abruptly come to an end in a 
little grove of trees. On the map 
this spot is known as Bellota, but 
it has been some time since a loco- 
motive whistle has been heard in 
these parts. 

Besides the one-spot the ST&E 
at one time owned another eight- 
wheeler, No. 2, an ex-Central 
Pacific engine long since scrapped. 
For passenger service the rail- 
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—Pacific Railroad Society 


ST&E Hall Scott Motor No. 100, in the days of passenger service, is 
shown here at the interchange with the Western Pacific prior to 
making its run down town. 


road operated a Hall Scott motor 
car, No. 100. The body of this 
car, built by Holman Car Co. of 
San Francisco, now rests near the 
engine house in Stockton. 

A war surplus diesel electric 
switcher joined the roster in 1947 
and the old one-spot was put in 
stand-by service. The growler, a 
660-h.p. Midwest job, now does 
the chores, and bears the number 
10. 

After Dr. John M. Hiss Sr., ma- 
jority stockholder and ardent 
railfan, decided to retire the one- 
spot, he looked up and down 
the Pacific Coast for a replace- 
ment steam engine. So, in August, 
1953, No. 3 arrived on the ,rail- 
road. This engine is an attractive 
Baldwin 2-6-2, built in 1922 for 
the Humboldt Northern, later 
Dolbeer & Carson Lumber Co., 
a logging railroad in the redwood 
country near Eureka. The Pacific 
Lumber Co. purchased the log- 
ging operation and when they 
discontinued the railroad in the 
spring of 1953 the engine was of- 
fered for sale. 


Although local railfans are 
more or less mourning the passing 
of the one-spot from the active 
scene, Dr. Hiss offers these words 
of comfort: “Don’t get too nostal- 
gic about the one-spot for the 
three-spot is a beauty. It has a 
nice big cab and lots of power, 
superheater, and air reverse gear. 
The traffic got too heavy for the 
one-spot, so when she developed a 
leak around the mud ring, we 
went shopping for a more suit- 
able engine.” 

Additional equipment of the 
railroad consists of one flat car 
and one box car, but these are 
used only in maintenance ser- 
vice. Many years ago local resi- 
dents affectionately tagged the 
line “Slow Tired & Easy,” but 
today the railroad has outlived 
that nick-name. There’s nothing 
slow or tired about the bustling 
trains shuffling freight cars 
around the numerous spur tracks 
of Stockton Terminal. New indus- 
trial growth in the Stockton Ter- 








minal area indicates a brilliant 


future for this busy little railroad. 


Reprinted from October, 1953, issue of ‘The Ferroequinologist,"’ published by 


the Central Coast Railway Club 
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Espee’s Oldest Name Train... 


Del Monte Limited 





Prepared by the Southern Pacific 


News Bureau 
¥ 


Every morning and afternoon 
for the past 64 years one of South- 
ern Pacific’s proudest trains, the 

*“Del Monte,” has wheeled along 
the San Francisco and Monterey 
peninsulas behind a fast steam 
engine, shuttling residents and 
visitors back and forth between 
the terminals of its 128-mile run, 
and to and from Salinas Valley. 


This is the oldest “name train” 
now in operation on the Southern 
Pacific. Although the year it first 
bore the name of “Del Monte” 
cannot be proved by existing rec- 
ords, the name “Del Monte Lim- 
ited” does appear on a timetable 
dated April 28, 1889. And except 
for its faster running time, its 
schedules today approximately 
parallel those of the “Monterey 
Express” which was placed in ser- 
vice about the time Southern Pa- 
cific built the original Hotel Del 
Monte in 1880. 


Nowadays the “Del Monte” us- 
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—Jack Gibson 
Del Monte leaving San Jose, on time, August 22, 1953 


ually powered by engine 2453, 
2454, or 2458, known to railroaders 
as a “P-6,” and includes three or, 
on weekends, four coaches, a mail 
car, news-agent coach in which 
light refreshments are served, and 
a parlor car, the “Oliver Millet,” 
named in honor of the parlor car 
attendant who served on that 
train for 32 years before his re- 
tirement in 1947. Millet retired 
with a perfect record, no com- 
plaint ever having been filed 
against him for his attention to 
passengers in a railroad career of 
more than 45 years. His is the 
only car ever named in honor of 
a Southern Pacific employe. 

The train leaves San Francisco 
as No. 78 daily at 4 p.m., pausing 
only on flag at Burlingame or 
Palo Alto in its 59-minute run to 
San Jose, and later stopping at 
Gilroy, Watsonville Junction, and 
Castroville. Flag stops are pro- 
vided at Ord (Fort Ord), Seaside 
and Del Monte before scheduled 
arrival at Monterey at 6:57 p.m. 
There the mail is unloaded, and 
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most of the Pacific Grove passen- 
gers detrain to ride over the hill 
by private automobile. The train 
reaches its Pacific Grove terminal 
a half hour or so later. There 
the locomotive is turned by the 
engine crew and brakemen on the 
70-foot air-operated turntable, 
and is left overnight in the care 
of an engine watchman. The 
roundhouse was too small for to- 
day’s engines and was torn down. 

A coach cleaner readies the 
equipment for its early morning 
departure, while the engine 
watchman readies the engine’s 
fire. Because there is no wye for 
turning of the complete train, the 
order of cars is reversed for the 
return trip, except for the mail 
car which is switched at Pacific 
Grove to its normal place behind 
the locomotive. 

Departure of No. 77 from Mon- 
terey is at 7:30 am. with flag 
stops at Del Monte, Seaside, and 
Ord. Regular stops are Castro- 
ville, Watsonville Junction, Gil- 
roy, San Jose, Palo Alto, Redwood 
City, and Burlingame, with ar- 
rival in San Francisco scheduled 
for 10:35. 

Although at first glance it 
might seem more convenient for 
the Del Monte crew members to 
have homes on the Monterey 
Peninsula where the train spends 
its nights, it actually is more con- 
venient for them to live at the 
San Francisco end of the run. 
Each one-way run of the train is 
considered a full day’s work by 
the crew, and thus a crew leaving 
San Francisco at 4 p.m. and com- 
ing back the next morning has 
done two days’ work and then has 
more than 29 hours to spend in 
San Francisco before the third 
day’s work begins. Because the 
train does two days’ work 
every day, two complete sets of 
crewmen are needed, a total of 
10 crewmen, plus lounge car at- 
tendants and news agents, the en- 
gine watcher and coach cleaner 
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at Pacific Grove, the agents, yard 
forces, right-of-way and signal 
maintenance men, and others re- 
sponsible for the equipment and 
for supervision of operations. 

Before SP’s main line was com- 
pleted through to Los Angeles in 
1901, the run between San Fran- 
cisco and the Monterey Peninsula 
was the longest on the Coast 
route. 

Going back to the beginnings, 
in 1868, the “Big Four” builders 
of Central Pacific (later renamed 
Southern Pacific) acquired the 
San Francisco-San Jose line and 
started construction southward, 
opening a track to Gilroy on 
March 13, 1869, to Pajaro (now 
Watsonville Junction) on Novem- 
ber 27, 1871, and to Salinas, Nov- 
ember 1, 1872. At that time con- 
nection between the rail line and 
Monterey was probably by stage 
coach. 

On March 5, 1874, a company 
called the Monterey and Salinas 
Valley Rail Road Company was 


incorporated and by October that” 


year had completed a narrow 
gauge line 18% miles between 
Salinas and Monterey. 
bankrupt, and in 1879 it was ac- 
quired by a Southern Pacific or- 
ganization, and 12 miles of its 
track between Salinas River 
crossing and Monterey was broad- 
gauged and rehabilitated and in- 
corporated into a new 15-mile 
line connecting Monterey with the 
SP main line at Castroville 
Through service between San 
Francisco and Monterey via this 
line, the present route, was open- 
ed in January, 1880. 

Construction of SP’s main line 





Adjoining timetable was taken 
from the 1889 employees’ time- 
card and gives the complete 
schedule of the early-day Del 
Monte. Running time should be 
compared with present day 
schedule, and note should be 
made that schedule in 1889 was 
over the Valencia Street line. 
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No. 1 April 28th, 1889. 
MONTEREY LINE—Between San Francisco and Monterey 
FROM SAN FRANCISCO | | eas aa 
13 | Distance 12 
Del Monte From STATIONS. ; Del Monte 
Limited San Limited 
B Francisco = B 
P.M. 0 San Francisco A.M. 
2.30 0.7 Fourth Street 11.15 
* ao 5 Channel Street *TE 
2.41 se | Valencia Street 11.03 
* 2.44 4.4 Bernal *11.00 
* 247 6.7 Ocean View *10.56 
* 2.50 8.9 Colma | *10:51 
* 2.53 10.5 | Cemetery *10.48 
* 2:55 11.9 Baden *10.47 
* 2.04 14.0 San Bruno *10.45 
* 3.00 16.7 Millbrae *10.42 
* 3:08 19.0 Oak Grove *10.40 
* 3.05 20.9 San Mateo *10.38 
* 3.10 24.9 Belmont “10:33 
* 3.49 26.2 San Carlos *10:32 
* 3.15 28.3 Redwood *10.29 
* 3.20 30.6 Fair Oaks *10.24 
oe 31.9 Menlo Park 10.22 
* 3.25 33.2 Palo Alto *10.18 
© 377 34.7 Mayfield *10.15 
* sae 39.1 Mountain View *10.10 
* 3.35 41.9 Murphys *10.07 
* 3.37 43.7 Lawrences *10.05 
. +e - 47.3 Santa Clara *10.00 
47) { 9.56 
3.50\ 50.0 | San Jose ) 9.53 
* 3.55 5121 4th St. San Jose * 9.47 
* 4.01 54.8 Hillsdale * 9.4] 
* 4.04 56.9 Eden Vale * 9.39 
* 4.12 62.6 Coyote * 9:51 
* 415 65.6 Perrys * 928 
* 4.13 68.6 Madrone * 925 
* £21 “1.5 Tennant “922 
* 4.24 74.1 San Martine * 9.19 
4.34 | 80.1 Gilroy 9.10 
* 237 | 82.5 Carnadero * 9.06 
* 4.42 86.5 Sargents * 9.01 
* 4.50 91.4 Chittendens * 8.53 
* 4.55 94.2 Sand Cut * 8.48 
* 4.58 96.5 Vega * 845 
5.03 99.4 Pajaro 8.41 
* 3.14 106.5 Elkhorn * 8.29 
5.19 109.7 Castroville 8.25 
* 623 111.8 Morocojo * $22 
* $23 113.1 Martins * 8.20 
* 5.25 114.8 Bardins * 8.18 
5.44 124.3 | Del Monte 8.00 
5.45 125.1 Monterey 150 
P.M. A.M. 
B—Daily, Sundays excepted. *Trains do not stop. 





t= All Freight Trains must be on side track clear of main “-" 
line fifteen minutes before Trains No. 12 and No. 13 





are due to arrive. 
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—Collection of Roy D. Graves 


Photo shows a local train between Del Monte and Monterey, probably 
photographed on some July 4 before 1891. 


toward Los Angeles was termin- 
ated at Soledad until 1886—while 
construction of the San Joaquin 
Valley line was under way—and 
so the trains of the Monterey run 
were the queens of the coastal 
service, running to and from the 
first Hotel Del Monte that was 
opened June 3, 1880. Excursion 
trains were a regular order of 
business. 

The popular Hotel Del Monte 
was destroyed by fire in April of 
1887, but it was rebuilt at once. 
The doors of the magnificent new 
building were thrown open in 
November of the same year. 

In October, 1898, Sunset maga- 
zine in an advertisement for the 
Hotel Del Monte “modestly” pro- 
claimed, “the most magnificent 
hotel, the most expansive land- 
scapes, the most varied forests, 
the most delightful temperature, 
the most superb flowers,” and in 
the news columns of the maga- 
zine the editor said Del Monte at- 
tracted the elite of the world the 
year around, and in autumn “a 
few less of the notables of the 
local society world in the halls 
and rotundas, a few more of those 
from Eastern cities, an extra 


coach or two, betokening the 
tourist, and a little more activity 
on our driveways is all that marks 
the days that precede the winter 
campaign of glad gaiety.” 
Frequent mentions are made in 
those old magazines of notables 
traveling to and from Del Monte 


in their own special railroad cars.” 


For nearly 40 years this Hotel 
Del Monte prospered, taking its 
place as one of California’s best 
loved resorts, linked to the out- 
side world by its namesake train. 
Then, in September, 1924, the 
main structure of the hotel was 
destroyed by another fire. 

Again the hotel was rebuilt, 
this time at cost of $2,000,000, and 
was reopened to the public in 
May of 1926. On May 29 that 
year Southern Pacific inaugurat- 
ed a 12-section, drawing room 
sleeper in weekend service be- 
tween San Francisco and the 
Monterey Peninsula. Comment 
was made in the announcement 
that “adequate day service to 
Del Monte is already provided.” 
That adequate day service was of 
course the famous “Del Monte” 
train—the daily, unfailing institu- 
tion of the Monterey Peninsula. 


Reprinted from September, 1953, issue of ‘The Ferroequinologist,"’ published by 
the Central Coast Railway Club 
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